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PREFACE 

This  study  is  designed  to  provide  producers,  processors,  distributors,  and 
others  in  the  dairy  industry  with  facts  concerning  possibilities  for  increasing 
sales  of  cottage  cheese.  The  study  is  part  of  a  broad  program  of  continuing  re- 
search aimed  at  expanding  markets  for  farm  products. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  assumed  major  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  research,  with  cooperation  and  advice  from  the  American  Dairy 
Association,  the  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  and  local  dairies  in  each  of  the  7 
markets  studied. 

The  Georgia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  an  important  participant 
in  the  study,  particularly  in  obtaining  dealer  cooperation  in  southeastern  mar- 
kets, furnishing  data  from  the  Atlanta  consumer  panel  and  conducting  quality 
checks  on  cottage  cheese  samples. 

The  project  vas  under  the  general  direction  of  Marshall  E.  Miller  and 
George  H.  Goldsborough  of  the  Market  Development  Research  Division,  Agi icultural 
Marketing  Service.  Philip  B-  Dwoskin  participated  in  the  planning  of  tae  study 
and  analysis  of  the  data. 
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COTTAGE  CHEESE:   ITS  SALES  POTENTIAL  IN  SELECTED  MABKETS 

By  Edward  J.  McGrath,  Proctor  Campbell,  and  Mardy  Myers, 

agricultural  economists,  Market  Development  Research 

Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 


HIGHLIGHTS 

Potentials  for  increasing  demand  for  cottage  cheese  at  retail  through  well- 
timed  merchandising  and  promotional  efforts  are  good,  according  to  analyses  of 
sales  in  7  markets  in  the  North  Central  and  southeastern  areas  of  the  United 
States.  Sales  of  cottage  cheese  responded  favorably  to  special  Lenten  promo- 
tional campaigns. 

In  the  Southeast,  the  percentage  increase  in  weekly  sales  from  a  prepromo- 
tional  base  was  greater  than  in  the  North  Central  markets.  But  consumption  per 
person  of  cottage  cheese  was  approximately  5  times  greater  in  the  North  Central 
than  in  the  southeastern  markets,  and  the  increase  in  volume  of  sales  in  the 
North  Central  area  was  considerably  greater. 

Sales  of  cottage  cheese  are  normally  higher  during  the  Lenten  period  than 
at  other  times  of  the  year.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  influence  of  the 
season  but  to  the  fact  that  promotional  activity  is  traditionally  more  intensive 
before  Easter.  Because  of  long  established  food  habits,  however,  it  appears 
that  promotional  and  other  merchandising  efforts  in  the  South  will  have  to  be 
considerably  more  intensive  than  in  the  past  if  a  rate  of  cottage  cheese  con- 
sumption approaching  that  of  the  North  Central  markets  is  to  be  achieved. 

Sales  of  cottage  cheese  in  all  markets  declined  following  the  promotional 
period  in  195$>  but  the  decline  was  considerably  less  than  is  usual  at  this 
season . 

Sales  of  cottage  cheese  through  retail  food  stores  accounted  for  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  volume  sold  in  the  southeastern  markets  during  the  test  period. 
Variations  in  home  delivery  sales  ranged  from  about  10  percent  of  total  sales  in 
Atlanta  and  Albany,  Ga.,  to  around  30  percent  in  Anniston,  Ala.  For  northern 
markets,  it  was  estimated  that  home  deliveries  accounted  for  about  one-third  of 
total  sales. 

Consumers  in  the  North  Central  markets  had  a  wider  choice  of  container  size 
for  cottage  cheese  than  in  southeastern  markets.  For  all  markets  studied,  ex- 
cept South  Bend,  Ind.,  the  12-ounce  container  was  predominant.  In  South  Bend, 
the  l6-ounce  size  was  most  common.  Special  containers,  such  as  mugs  and 
tumblers,  were  found  in  several  markets  during  the  Lenten  promotional  campaign. 


Tabulations  obtained  from  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  consumer  reporting  panel 
showed  that  more  families  in  the  Atlanta  area  bought  cottage  cheese  in  February- 
May  1958  than  in  the  same  period  of  1957  >  and  that  the  average  size  of  purchase 
per  buying  family  increased  from  1^.7  ounces  in  1957  to  15.6  ounces  in  1958. 
Cottage  cheese  clinics,  sponsored  by  the  Extension  Service  and  the  national 
milk  distributors'  organization,  vere  held  in  Georgia  in  January  1958,  to  en- 
courage quality  control  and  increased  promotion  of  the  product.  Characteristics 
of  families  buying  cottage  cheese  indicated  lowest  consumption  among  low  income 
and  nonwhite  families;  these  may  be  target  areas  for  market  expansion. 

Results  of  composition  and  quality  tests  of  cottage  cheese  samples  for  all 
7  markets  made  by  the  Dairy  Department  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  indicated 
that  neither  composition  nor  quality  was  superior  in  samples  from  the  North 
Central  area  compared  with  the  Southeast. 

Cottage  cheese  consumption  has  enjoyed  the  greatest  rate  of  growth  of  any 
major  dairy  product  in  the  past  decade.  However,  its  growth  has  been  quite 
uneven  as  shown  by  the  marked  disparity  in  rates  of  consumption  between  the 
southeastern  and  North  Central  markets.  The  results  indicate  that  sales  of 
cottage  cheese  can  be  increased  considerably  in  most  of  the  southern  markets 
and  possibly  some  small  increase  can  be  achieved  in  northern  markets.  However, 
when  making  decisions  relative  to  the  promotion  of  cottage  cheese,  the  costs 
involved  should  also  be  considered. 


BACKGROUND 

Of  all  the  major  dairy  products,  cottage  cheese  has  enjoyed  the  greatest 
rate  of  growth  in  sales  over  the  past  10  years.  Consumption  per  person  of  this 
important  fluid  milk  byproduct  was  5.2  pounds  on  a  national  basis  in  1957,  up 
80  percent  from  the  2-9  pounds  in  19^7.14.9  (fig.  l). 

Many  factors  contributed  to  this  sharp  uptrend.  On  the  sales  side,  sub- 
stantial advertising  and  merchandising  efforts,  both  local  and  national,  have 
been  important  in  expanding  markets.  On  the  product  side,  cottage  cheese  is 
convenient  to  prepare  and  serve,  and  it  is  adaptable  as  an  ingredient  in  salads 
and  other  dishes.  Also,  it  is  nutritious,  being  relatively  high  in  protein, 
riboflavin,  and  calcium,  but  low  in  calories— thus  fitting  into  the  present 
trend  of  eating.  In  fact,  research  has  indicated  that  diets,  when  deficient, 
are  apt  to  be  lacking  in  such  important  nutrients  as  calcium,  riboflavin,  and 
protein;  cottage  cheese  is  a  rich  source  of  all  of  these  nutrients.  For  example, 
a  relatively  small  amount  (12  ounces)  of  cottage  cheese  will  supply  about  half 
of  the  total  daily  protein  needs  of  an  adult. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  product  versatility  of  cottage  cheese  and  its  rapid 
upswing  in  use  over  the  past  decade,  previous  research  had  established  wide  dif- 

in  rates  of  consumption  between  regions.  For  example,  195^-56  data 
from  continuous  consumer  panel  reports  showed  household  use  in  the  South  as  a 
e,  at  just  over  one -third  of  the  national  average,  while  on  the  Pacific 
home  use  was  double  the  U.  S.  average.  The  1955  Household  Food 
Dnsumption  Survey  also  indicated  the  disparity  in  consumption  of  cottage  cheese 
regions  of  the  United  States.  That  study  showed  that  the  percentage  of 
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Figure  1 

urban  families  using  cottage  cheese  during  one  week  in  the  spring  of  1955>  a 
high  consuming  season,  was  39  percent  for  the  U.  S.,  $k  percent  for  the  North- 
east, 52  percent  for  the  West  and  North  Central  areas,  and  only  22  percent  for 
the  South.  Quantities  used  per  household  further  reflect  regional  differences, 
with  southern  urban  families  reporting  an  average  usage  of  about  0.2  pound  per 
week  compared  with  nearly  0.7  pound  for  North  Central  urban  families. 

Factors  generally  "believed  responsible  for  the  difference  in  cottage  cheese 
consumption  between  areas  include  food  habits,  availability  and  price,  income, 
ethnic  considerations,  consumer  education,  and  promotional  activities. 

The  broad  objective  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  market  potential  for 
cottage  cheese  in  low  consuming  areas  of  the  South  and  in  relatively  high  con- 
suming areas  of  the  North  Central  region  (l)  by  measuring  the  sales  of  cottage 
cheese  before,  during,  and  after  intensive  promotional  campaigns,  and  (2)  by 
measuring  the  availability  of  cottage  cheese  in  retail  outlets  in  the  selected 
markets . 

TEST  CrTIES  AND  METHODOLOGY 
Reasons  for  Selection  of  Markets 

Markets  in  the  Southeast  and  North  Central  regions  were  selected  for  study 
because  these  areas  represent  two  widely  different  levels  of  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  cottage  cheese.  Also,  researchers  were  offered  the  opportunity  to 
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observe  and  compare  variations  "between  and  within  regions  in  pricing,  packaging, 
in-store  merchandising,  promotion,  and  related  factors  "bearing  on  sales  of 
cottage  cheese . 

The  test  markets  selected  for  the  study  were  Atlanta,  Columbus,  and  Albany, 
Ga.,  in  the  Southeast;  and  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Omaha,  Nebr.,  in  the  North 
Central  area.  In  addition  to  the  test  markets,  a  control  market  was  selected 
in  each  area  in  which  local  promotional  efforts  were  on  a  scale  similar  to  those 
of  a  year  earlier.  The  control  markets  selected  were  Anniston,  Ala.,  in  the 
Southeast,  and  South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  the  North  Central  area.  1/  For  the  South- 
east, Georgia  markets  were  selected  because  in  January  1958,  cottage  cheese 
clinics,  emphasizing  quality  control  and  promotional  practices,  had  been  held 
in  5  markets  in  the  State.  This  effort  to  encourage  distributors  to  make  wider 
use  of  quality  control  and  promotional  practices  was  sponsored  by  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  Georgia  and  the  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  a 
national  organization. 


Methods  and  Data 

Basic  market  data  on  cottage  cheese  were  collected  from  almost  all  of  the 
major  dairies  in  each  market.  Because  of  this  extensive  coverage,  sales  re- 
ported here  represent  more  than  90  percent  of  the  total  cottage  cheese  distri- 
buted in  each  of  the  markets  studied. 

February-May  195$  was  selected  as  the  test  period  for  collecting  weekly 
data.  The  cottage  cheese  sales  data  collected  for  the  17-week  test  period 
covered  sales  before,  during,  and  after  the  intensive  1958  Lenten  promotion  of 
cottage  cheese  by  the  dairy  industry.  In  addition,  monthly  sales  data  were 
collected  for  the  12  months  prior  to  the  test  period,  February  1957 -January  1958; 
and  for  the  k- month  period,  June -September  1958,  following  the  test  period  to 
provide  further  comparisons  of  sales  between  markets  and  within  markets.  In- 
store  observations  were  made  in  a  representative  number  of  retail  outlets  in 
each  market  to  ascertain  merchandising  methods  for  cottage  cheese  and  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  availability  of  cottage  cheese  before,  during,  and  after 
promotion . 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
consumer  panel  data  for  comparable  periods  in  1957  and  1958,  were  obtained  for 
the  Atlanta  market.  The  consumer  panel  data  revealed  purchase  patterns  by  panel 
families  representing  a  cross-section  of  all  families  in  Atlanta.  The  Atlanta 
market  was  the  only  test  market  having  a  consumer  panel. 

PROMOTION  OF  COTTAGE  CHEESE 

The  Lenten  promotional  campaign  on  cottage  cheese  in  the  test  and  control 
markets  in  1958,  was  initiated  by  most  local  distributors  in  the  week  ending 
.5,  and  continued  through  the  first  week  of  April.  A  year  earlier, 
the  campaign  started  and  finished  2  weeks  later. 


Appendix,  page  30,  for  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  market  char- 
acteristics of  each  test  and  control  city. 
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Cottage  cheese  promotional  campaigns  in  the  southern  markets  in  1957  and 
1958  were  coordinated  "with  the  national  pre -Easter  cottage  cheese  campaigns  of 
the  American  Dairy  Association.  The  promotional  material  featuring  tie-ins  of 
cottage  cheese  and  other  products  was  used  extensively.  As  a  general  rule  the 
local  dairies  followed  promotional  plans  developed  "by  dairy  trade  associations. 

The  advertising  media  used  were  newspapers,  radio  spots,  television  spots, 
outdoor  billboards,  literature  handouts,  and  special  in-store  displays.  Other 
methods  used  for  stimulating  sales  were  route  salesmen  contests,  premium  offers 
for  consumers,  reusable  containers,  and  mixtures  of  cottage  cheese  with  other 
foods  such  as  garden  salad  and  pineapple . 

In  most  instances,  in-store  advertising  of  cottage  cheese  in  the  southern 
markets  consisted  almost  entirely  of  small  handout  folders  prepared  jointly  by 
the  Cling  Peach  Association  and  the  American  Dairy  Association.  The  advertising 
usually  consisted  of  fastening  one  of  these  handouts  to  the  display  cabinet, 
above  or  below  the  cottage  cheese  display.   In  a  few  instances  these  handouts 
were  made  available  for  pickup  by  customers .  A  few  large  posters  featuring 
cling  peaches  and  cottage  cheese  were  noted  in  stores  in  these  markets.  However, 
in-store  advertising  was  found  in  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  supermarkets, 
chain  and  independent.  As  expected,  the  highest  incidence  of  use  of  these  mate- 
rials was  during  the  promotional  period.  The  store  check  during  the  postpromo- 
tional  period  revealed  that  almost  all  of  the  stores  in  the  k  markets  had  stopped 
in-store  advertising  of  cottage  cheese. 

In  Columbus,  in-store  displays  and  newspaper  ads  were  about  the  same  in  1958 
as  in  1957-  Radio,  television,  and  outdoor  billboard  ads,  however,  were  used 
more  extensively  in  1958  than  in  1957-  Promotional  literature  including  recipe 
books  was  distributed  in  the  Columbus  market  each  year  in  stores  and  on  home  de- 
livery routes. 

The  dairies  in  the  Albany  market  conducted  more  special  in-store  displays, 
ran  more  newspaper  ads,  and  used  a  greater  number  of  outdoor  billboard  ads  in 
1958  than  in  1957*  About  the  same  number  of  radio  spots  was  used  each  year. 
Several  thousand  pieces  of  promotional  literature  were  distributed.  Television 
spots  were  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  1957  but  not  at  all  in  195&- 

In  Anniston,  fewer  special  in-store  displays  were  used  in  1958  than  in  1957* 
The  use  of  other  advertising  media  was  about  the  same  each  year. 

Practically  all  of  the  cottage  cheese  promotional  activity  was  confined  to 
the  pre-Easter  period  in  Columbus,  Albany,  and  Anniston  during  1957  and  1958. 
However,  one  of  the  dairies  in  Anniston  conducted  a  promotional  campaign  during 
May  and  June  1958  in  cooperation  with  the  manufacturer  of  another  product. 

Based  on  comments  from  distributors  and  an  examination  of  newspaper  lineage 
in  the  Atlanta  market,  the  promotional  campaign  in  the  Lenten  period  of  1958  was 
carried  on  at  only  a  slightly  more  intensive  level  than  in  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier. 

Newspaper  ads  were  employed  in  varying  degrees  in  the  Thursday  editions  of 
the  two  major  local  newspapers  in  Atlanta.  The  peak  in  advertising  in  local 
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newspapers  occurred  on  March  13  and  included  ads  by  local  distributors  and 
retail  supermarkets.   In  addition,  health  hints  pushing  cottage  cheese  were  in- 
cluded in  the  local  newspaper  food  editor  columns  during  the  promotional  period 
The  newspaper  advertising  for  cottage  cheese  ranged  from  one -fourth  page  ads  to 
full  page  ads.  Most  of  the  ads  were  in  regular  black  and  white  but  some  color 
ads  were  found.  All  but  one  of  the  major  local  distributors  of  cottage  cheese 
in  Atlanta  took  part  in  this  activity. 

Eadio  and  TV  spots  and  programs  were  used  by  most  Atlanta  dairies  during 
the  promotional  period.  Billboards  were  used  by  one  major  distributor  to  fea- 
ture cottage  cheese.  Truck  posters  and  leaflets  were  also  employed  as  promo- 
tional aids  by  several  local  dairies.  Two  of  the  local  distributors  built  a 
major  part  of  their  cottage  cheese  push  around  offering  the  product  in  mugs  and 
tumblers.  This  type  of  effort  proved  very  successful  in  stimulating  sales 
during  the  campaign. 

The  northern  markets,  like  those  in  the  South,  benefited  from  an  intensive, 
nationwide  promotion  during  March  1958,  conducted  jointly  by  the  American  Dairy- 
Association  and  the  Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board,  featuring  the  two  products  as  a 
salad  combination. 

In  addition  to  regular  spot  advertisements  on  a  national  television  show, 
outdoor  billboards  carried  the  theme  of  the  campaign  in  various  cities  in  the 
United  States.  Thirty-two  billboards  were  located  in  both  Des  Moines  and  Omaha, 
and  20  in  South  Bend.  Also  available  at  a  nominal  cost  to  the  local  dairies 
were  recipe  folders,  posters,  bottle  hangers,  dairy  case  strips,  and  display 
kits. 

The  local  dairies  in  the  3  northern  markets  studied  utilized  tie-in  promo- 
tions of  their  own.  Among  the  incentives  offered  the  housewife  were  "thermo- 
bowls,"  glass  tumblers,  ice-box  dishes,  and  other  premiums  in  which  the  product 
was  packed.  The  dairies  also  advertised  to  varying  extents  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision, and  in  newspapers  and  other  local  media,  but  few  of  the  dairymen 
interviewed  indicated  any  increase  in  promotional  activity  over  a  year  (or  years 
earlier.  Most  seem  to  advertise  the  product  because  of  its  popularity  and 
because  it  "seems  to  be  the  thing  to  do"  during  that  season. 


SALES  OF  COTTAGE  CHEESE 

Weekly  Cottage  Cheese  Sales  Compared  With 
Sales  First  Week  of  Test 

Local  and  national  promotional  activities  of  varying  intensity  began  in  all 
markets  the  week  ending  February  22,  the  start  of  the  Lenten  period  and  the 
traditional  kicking-off  point  for  cottage  cheese  promotions.  Although  the  first 
week  of  the  period,  the  week  ending  February  3,  is  in  a  period  of  a  seasonal 
increase  in  cottage  cheese  consumption,  it  was  a  week  in  which  there  was  little 
or  no  promotional  activity  on  cottage  cheese.  Thus,  the  week  of  February  8 
provides  a  basis  of  comparison  of  sales  before,  during,  and  after  promotion. 
In  all  markets,  sales  rose  during  the  promotional  period  and  fell  off  in  the 
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postpromotional  period  "but  not  to  the  same  level  as  in  the  prepromotional 
period.   The  control  markets  showed  the  least  gain  during  the  promotional  period 
-and  had  a  more  rapid  dropoff  in  sales  gains  during  the  postpromotional  period. 

The  Columbus,  Albany,  and  Anniston  markets  2/  showed  gains  of  50  percent  or 
more  during  the  promotional  period,  with  ATbany  showing  an  increase  of  more  than 
75  percent  for  the  week  ending  March  22,  compared  with  the  first  week  of  the 
prepromotion  period.  The  high  point  for  the  Columbus  market  was  the  week  ending 
March  15,  when  sales  were  53  percent  higher  than  in  the  base  week.  For  Anniston 
the  largest  increase  over  "base  week  sales  was  51  percent  for  the  week  ending 
April  5  (fig-  2). 


Compared  With  First  Week  of  Test  Period 

SALES  OF  COTTAGE  CHEESE 

Southern   Markets,    February-May,   1958 
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Figure  2 

As  in  the  southern  markets,  the  first  pre -Lenten  week  of  the  17 -week  test 
period  (the  week  ending  February  8)  was  used  as  the  base  for  the  northern  mar- 
kets. During  the  promotional  period,  sales  of  cottage  cheese  in  the  Des  Moines 
area  rose  steadily  to  attain  a  peak  during  the  last  week  in  Lent  of  about  91*000 
pounds,  or  an  increase  of  about  18  percent  over  the  "base.   In  Omaha,  sales  rose 
at  a  noticeably  higher  or  faster  rate  for  a  peak  during  the  week  prior  to  the 
end  of  Lent  of  about  76,000  pounds,  or  an  increase  of  28  percent  over  the  base. 
In  South  Bend,  a  rise  was  also  noted  but  at  a  lesser  rate,  with  the  Lenten  peak 
occurring  in  the  last  week  when  almost  28,000  pounds  were  sold  for  an  increase 
of  almost  10  percent  (fig.  3)' 


~2/     Weekly  sales  data  were  not  available  for  Atlanta. 
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Figure  3 

These  percentage  increases  may  not  seem  spectacular  compared  with  the 
southern  test  markets,  but  per  person  consumption  of  cottage  cheese  in  these 
markets  was  already  high.  For  the  8-week  postpromotional  period — a  period  where 
sales  of  cottage  cheese  usually  "begin  a  sharp  decline — cottage  cheese  sales  in 
the  Des  Moines  and  South  Bend  marketing  areas  averaged  about  k   percent  over  the 
base  week,  and  Omaha  showed  a  13  percent  gain. 

Average  Daily  Sales  of  Cottage  Cheese 

In  most  of  the  markets  the  seasonal  lull  in  the  sale  of  cottage  cheese  is 
in  the  fall,  with  the  low  point  in  almost  all  markets  being  the  month  of 
December.  The  high  point  in  sales  is  in  the  Lenten  period.  However,  a  second- 
ary sales  high  point  of  considerable  interest  occurred  in  most  markets  during 
the  hot  weather  period. 

In  two  of  the  test  markets,  Columbus  and  Albany,  Ga.,  where  increased  pro- 
motional activity  occurred,  and  where  employment  levels  remained  relatively 
unchanged  compared  with  the  year  earlier,  the  trend  in  cottage  cheese  sales 
during  the  20-month  period  was  strongly  upward  (fig.  k).     For  Anniston,  Ala., 
average  daily  sales  in  the  high  months  of  1958  were  less  than  in  1957  because  of 
relatively  high  unemployment  and  a  reduced  amount  of  promotional  activity.   High 
points,  1958  compared  with  1957,  show  an  increase  in  Columbus  of  19  percent  over 
1957;  in  Albany,  67  percent;  while  in  Anniston,  a  dropoff  of  25  percent  from  the 
peaks  of  the  two  different  monthly  periods. 
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Figure  h 

The  sales  curves  from  January  through  September  1958  were  similar  for 
Albany,  Columbus,  and  Anniston.   In  these  markets  average  daily  sales  shoved  a 
steady  increase  from  the  low  consumption  winter  months  to  March,  the  peak  sales 
month.  The  secondary  sales  high  point  for  Anniston  and  Albany  was  August,  with 
sales  k'J   percent  and  "jG   percent,  respectively,  higher  than  the  lowest  winter 
month.  For  Anniston,  there  was  an  increase  of  8  percent  in  August  from  the  July 
low,  but  for  Albany,  the  gain  in  August  was  hO   percent  from  the  low  point  in 
June.   In  Columbus,  the  decline  in  sales  following  the  primary  peak  was  not  so 
sharp  as  in  the  other  two  markets.  The  low  point  for  Columbus  was  June,  but 
sales  in  that  month  were  double  sales  in  the  lowest  winter  month.  Sales  during 
September,  the  secondary  high  point  month,  were  only  10  percent  below  sales  in 
the  primary  high  point  month. 

The  maintenance  of  relatively  high  levels  of  sales  of  cottage  cheese  for 
June -September  1958  in  Albany,  Columbus,  and  Anniston  without  intensive  promo- 
tional efforts  indicates  that  sales  of  cottage  cheese  probably  would  respond 
favorably  to  special  promotional  campaigns  stressing  salads,  low-calorie  diets, 
and  light  summer  meals  during  hot  weather  months. 

In  Atlanta,  the  peak  of  average  daily  sales  of  cottage  cheese  in  1957  and 
1958  coincided  -with  the  Lenten  promotional  efforts  in  both  years  (fig.  5)-  No 
trend  was  apparent  in  sales  in  calendar  1957  but  the  data  for  the  first  9  months 
of  1958  indicated  a  higher  level  of  sales. 
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Figure  5 

For  the  3  months,  February-April  1958,  total  cottage  cheese  sales  in  metro- 
politan Atlanta  were  only  2  percent  above  February -April  1957-  On  looking  at 
store  and  home  delivery  sales  only,  which  might  be  expected  to  be  most  suscep- 
tible to  promotional  efforts,  the  change  in  sales  from  1957  "to  1958  "was  only 
slightly  better  than  for  the  total  picture  (table  1). 

At  the  two  test  northern  markets,  Des  Moines  and  Omaha,  sales  of  cottage 
cheese  were  at  a  substantially  higher  level  during  the  pre-Easter  period  of  195$ 
than  a  year  earlier  (fig.  6). 

In  the  control  market,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  sales  in  the  1958  pre-Easter 
period  fell  below  the  1957  level. 

In  all  3  northern  markets  the  seasonally  low  month  is  December.  After 
December,  there  is  a  steady  build-up  to  a  peak  in  the  Lenten  season.   In  com- 
paring the  peak  months  in  each  year  (March  1958  vs.  April  1957),  the  changes 
were  as  follows:  Des  Moines,  /2  percent;  Omaha,  /5  percent;  and  South  Bend, 
-1*+  percent. 

Observation  of  the  data,  plus  opinions  of  dairymen  consulted,  indicate  that 
there  is  a  usual  dropping  off  of  sales  after  the  spring  season.   In  Des  Moines, 
this  dropping  off  amounted  to  about  10  percent.   In  Omaha,  the  summer  decrease 
amounted  to  almost  15  percent.  Even  in  South  Bend,  where  the  annual  sales  were 
relatively  constant,  a  percentage  decrease  occurred. 
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Table  1. — Cottage  cheese  sales,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1957  and  January-September  1958  l/ 


Month 


Total 


1957 


1958 


Percentage 
change 


Total  sales,  minus  bulk 
(noninstitutional ) 


1957 


1958 


Percentage 
change 


January. 
February 
March. . . 
April . . . 


May 

June . . , 
July . . 

August , 


September 
October. . 
November . 
December. 


Pounds 
12U,6ll 
123,  368 
lM+,285 
155,597 

1148,639 
126,163 
120,738 
127, 67O 

126,030 

133,  307 
127,21+2 
126,837 


Pounds 
122,036 
132,1+50 
160, 69I+ 
139,^5 

lk7,kZJ 

132,812 
138,166 

137,876 

128,0li-2 


Percent 

-  2.1 

7-1+ 
11.  k 

-10.1+ 

-  0.8 

5-3 
Ik.  k 

8.0 

1.6 


Pounds 

101,255 
101,623 
121,812 
129, 391 

122,  oia 
10l+,779 

101,538 

105,066 

105,115 
108,890 
105,022 
10I+,  3^5 


Pounds 

100, 363 

111,818 
136,031 
115,^3 

12l+,71^ 
110, 676 

113,851 
113,386 

105,961+ 


Percent 

-  0.9 
10.0 
11.7 

-10.8 

2.2 

5-6 

12.1 
7-9 

0.8 


l/     Includes  over  90  percent  of  market  sales  based  on  data  obtained  from 
dairy  distributors . 
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Cottage  Cheese  Sales  February -May  1958  with  Comparisons 

Sales  were  compared  on  a  k- month  "basis  with  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
Differences  due  to  seasonality  thus  are  eliminated.  The  promotional  activities 
in  some  of  the  markets,  particularly  in  the  South,  received  greater  efforts  at 
the  local  level  in  1958  than  in  the  previous  year.  Sales  in  the  control  markets 
in  "both  instances  were  below  a  year  earlier,  with  the  main  factor  being  substan- 
tially increased  unemployment  in  both  control  areas.  Promotional  activities  in 
both  control  markets  were  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier 

The  greatest  percentage  increase  in  February-May  195$  over  February-May 
1957  occurred  in  the  Albany  market — k-2  percent.  In  Anniston,  1958  sales  were 
12  percent  below  the  comparable  period  in  1957  (fig-  7)-  In  Columbus,  1958 
sales  were  27  percent  higher  than  February -May  1957- 
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Figure  7 

In  Atlanta,  sales  during  the  promotional  period  were  slightly  greater  in 
1958  than  in  1957  and  the  postpromotional  picture  in  1958  was  better  than  a  year 
earlier.  The  summer  months  particularly  showed  substantial  gains  both  over  a 
year  earlier  and  from  the  low  point  in  January  1958  (table  2) .  Furthermore,  the 
gains  in  June,  July,  August,  and  September  1958  over  1957  levels  reflected  in- 
creased per  person  consumption  of  cottage  cheese. 

The  northern  markets  showed,  as  expected,  a  lesser  percentage  increase  in 
cottage  cheese  sales  over  a  year  earlier.  The  Des  Moines  market  area  showed  a 
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Table  2. — Index  number  of  cottage  cheese  sales,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  selected  months 

(January  1957—100)  l/ 


Month 


Total  sales 


1957 


1958 


January. 
February 
March. . . 
April . . . 

May 

June .... 
July .... 
August . . 

September 
October.  . 
November . 
December . 


Index  number 
100 
"99 
116 

125 


119 
101 

97 
102 

101 
107 
102 
102 


Index  number 

98 
106 
129 
112 

118 
107 
111 
111 

103 

% 

2/ 


l/  January  1957  chosen  as  the  base  because  it  was  the  first  month  for  which 
data  were  collected.  Pounds  sold  during  the  base:  12^,611. 
2/  Data  not  collected. 

gain  of  about  6  percent  for  the  k- month  period  (an  average  of  about  350,000 
pounds  per  month).  Thus,  the  increase  represents  more  pounds  than  were  sold  in 
the  entire  k- month  period  in  Albany,  Ga.  The  Omaha  market  showed  an  increase 
of  1  percent.  The  faster  dropoff  in  the  Omaha  market  from  March  through  May 
compared  with  a  year  earlier  can  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the 
Easter  holiday  occurred  earlier  in  1953  and  the  normal  seasonal  decline  was 
taking  place .   In  South  Bend,  due  primarily  to  conditions  of  high  unemployment, 
sales  during  the  if- month  period  at  no  time  reached  the  1957  levels  (fig-  8). 


PER  PERSON  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTAGE  CHEESE 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  per  person  analysis  is  the  tremendous  dis- 
parity of  consumption  rates  of  cottage  cheese  between  northern  and  southern 
markets.  Per  person  consumption  in  the  northern  markets  was  k   to  5  times  that 
found  in  the  South.  This  disparity  is  the  basis  for  labeling  southern  markets 
as  potential  growth  markets .  However,  it  is  likely  that  because  of  long  estab- 
lished food  habits,  availability,  income,  and  ethnic  considerations,  promotional 
efforts  may  have  to  be  more  strenuous  in  the  South  to  bring  about  a  rate  of 
cottage  cheese  consumption  approaching  the  North  Central  markets. 
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Figure  8 

On  the  other  hand,  in  northern  markets  the  relatively  smaller  response , 
percentagewise,  to  promotional  activities  one  year  compared  with  another,  and 
the  kO   percent  higher  per  capita  rate  of  consumption  than  the  U.  S.  average  of 
about  5  pounds  per  person,  indicate  that  although  cottage  cheese  sales  may  he 
increased  still  further,  the  increase  will  he  at  a  lesser  rate. 

For  the  12  months,  June  1957 -May  1958,  per  person  consumption  averaged 
1.2  pounds  in  Alhany,  the  same  in  Columbus,  and  l.k   pounds  in  Anniston. 

For  February -May  1958,  per  person  consumption  was  at  the  rate  of  0-5^ 
pound  in  Albany  compared  with  O.38  pound  a  year  earlier,  an  increase  of  k2  per- 
cent. The  Columbus  per  person  rate  showed  an  increase  of  27  percent  from  0.1»-1 
pound  to  O.52  pound.   In  Anniston  the  per  person  rate  of  consumption  fell  of?  12 
percent,  from  O.65  to  O.57  pound.  The  higher  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  area 
compared  with  a  year  earlier  apparently  was  a  contributing  factor  (fig.  9). 

The  annual  rate  of  consumption  of  cottage  cheese  in  Atlanta  was  1.8  pounds 
per  person.  This  rate  of  consumption,  though  only  about  one-fourth  that  of  the 
northern  markets,  was  above  consumption  rates  in  the  other  southern  markets 
studied. 

For  February-May  1958  and  1957,  periods  which  embrace  the  immediate  pre- 
promotion,  promotion,  and  postpromotion  periods  for  cottage  cheese  in  both 
years,  per  capita  consumption  in  Atlanta  was  at  the  rate  of  O.65  pound.  Though 

al  sales  were  slightly  higher  in  the  1958  period,  population  growth  kept 
pace  with  the  sales  expansion. 
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Figure  9 

Consumption  per  person  in  the  northern  markets  was  quite  stable  (fig.  10). 
Only  a  relatively  small  response,  percentagewise,  was  found  for  the  intensified 
promotional  campaign  during  the  1958  Lenten  period.   The  per  capita  figures  for 
the  12-month  period,  June  1957 -May  1958,  at  7^  pounds  for  Des  Moines,  7-6 
pounds  for  Omaha,  7-8  for  South  Bend,  are  considerably  higher  than  the  estimated 
national  per  capita  average  of  5-2  pounds.  The  reduced  per  capita  rate  for 
South  Bend  in  the  1958  Lenten  period  was  due  probably  to  a  300  percent  increase 
in  unemployment. 


MERCHANDISING  PRACTICES 

Sales  by  Type  of  Outlet 

Sales  patterns  by  type  of  outlet  were  similar  for  each  of  the  3  smaller 
southern  markets  (table  3) •   Sales  through  grocery  and  delicatessen  stores  ac- 
counted for  the  largest  percentage  of  cottage  cheese  sales  in  each  market. 
Heme  delivery  was  the  next  largest  type  of  market  outlet,  with  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  hospitals  accounting  for  the  smallest  percentage  of  sales  in 
Columbus  and  Albany.   Sales  to  restaurants,  hotels,  and  hospitals  in  Anniston 
were  included  in  sales  through  grocery  and  delicatessen  stores. 

Retail  food  stores,  dairy  stores,  and  home  delivery  accounted  for  about  80 
percent  of  total  cottage  cheese  sales  in  the  metropolitan  Atlanta  area  during 
the  period,  January  19 57 -September  1958,  though  home  delivery  accounted  for  only 
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Figure  10 


Table  3- — Cottage  cheese  sales,  percent  of  sales  by  type  of  outlet,  February- 
May  1958,  southern  markets 


Market 

Grocery 
and 
delicatessen 

Home 
delivery 

:     Restaurants, 
:      hotels, 
:        and 

hospitals 

Pounds 

50, 502 

19,813 

•  18,286 

Percent 
of  sales 

72.8 

80.6 

67.7 

Pounds 

13,7^7 

2,765 

:   8,719 

Percent 
of  sales 

19.8 

11.2   : 

32.3 

Pounds 

5A55 
2,005 

:      y    ■ 

:  Percent 
of  sales 

I    8.2 
1/ 

1/  Included  under  grocery  and  delicatessen. 


about  one-sixteenth  of  this  total.   Hospitals,  restaurants,  and  other  institu- 
tions accounted  for  the  balance,  with  vide  variations  reported  by  individual 
distributors  in  their  share  of  the  institutional  market. 
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The  680  thousand  pounds  of  cottage  cheese  distributed  in  the  Des  Moines 
market  over  "country  routes"  could  not  "be  broken  down  by  type  of  outlet  and, 
therefore,  includes  both  retail  and  wholesale  sales.   In  Omaha,  about  QkO   thou- 
sand pounds  sold  at  wholesale  could  not  be  separated,  but  according  to  trade 
sources,  the  majority  of  the  sales  went  to  the  grocery  or  delicatessen  outlet 
(table  k). 

Table  k. — Sales  of  cottage  cheese,  by  type  of  outlet,  northern  markets, 

February-May  1958 


Market 

Outlet 

Retail 

Wholesale 

Home 
delivery 

Other 
retail 

Grocery/ 
delica- 
tessen 

:   Restau- 
rants 
and 
:   hotels 

Hospit- 
als 

:       Other 
wholesale 

:       Other 

Des 

Moines . .  . 

Omaha 

South           : 
Bend 

Total . . . 

Pounds 

205, 371 : 
298,l<-60: 

•     27,757 

Pounds 
2/  35,95*+' 

Pounds   , 
^23,797 

285,1^ 

Pounds 
:    5Ml8 

3,816 

Pounds 
3,826 

Pounds 
'3/  838,3^2 

Pounds 
1/  681,232 

'   531,588 

:         35,95^ 

708,9la 

•    58,63^   ' 

:     3,826 

838,3^2' 

:       805,726 

l/     "Country  routes."  Sales  outside  Polk  County,  both  retail  and  wholesale. 

2/  Dairy-owned  stores,  etc. 

3/  Omaha  market  total  wholesale — majority  to  groceries  and  delicatessens. 

hj  Sales  to  other  dairies  for  redistribution.  Breakdown  unavailable,  but  a 
large  percentage  went  to  both  home  delivery  and  groceries  or  delicatessens  ac- 
cording to  trade  sources. 


Sales  by  Size  of  Container 

In  the  southern  markets,  cottage  cheese  was  sold  in  12-ounce  containers, 
l6-ounce  containers,  and  in  bulk.  Bulk  sales  were  made  in  containers  of  5 
pounds  or  more  (tables  5  and  6) .   In  addition,  store  observations  indicated  a 
small  amount  sold  in  2-pound  containers  in  grocery  stores.   However,  the  amount 
sold  in  2-pound  containers  was  small;  such  sales  were  included  with  sales  in 
l6-ounce  containers.  Sales  of  cottage  cheese  in  12-ounce  containers  accounted 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  sales  in  each  of  the  k   markets:  91  percent  in 
Anniston,  83  percent  in  Albany,  80  percent  in  Columbus,  and  jk   percent  in 
Atlanta . 
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Table  5- — Cottage  cheese  sales,  by  size  of  container,  February  1957 -September 
1958,  Columbus  and  Albany,  Ga.,  and  Anniston,  Ala. 

',                                       Percent  of  total  sales 

Size  of  container 

[       Columbus,  Ga. 

Albany,  Ga . 

Anniston,  Ala. 

:       79-6 

:       12.5 

7-9 

82.8 
7-7 
9-5 

90.7 

:        7-5 

1.8 

Total 

100 . 0 

100.0 

:       100.0 

• 

Table  6. — Cottage  cheese  sales,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  January  1957-September  1958,  by 

size  of  container  l/ 


Size  of  container 


Total  sales 


Percentage  of 
total  sales 


12-ounce 

5  pounds  and  over 
(bulk) 

l6-ounce , 

1*4— ounce  2/ 

9-l/2-ounce  3/ 

All  sizes 


Pounds 
2,071,284 

1*80,2^2 

239,1^2 

17,300 

5,1+67 

2,813,^35 


Percent 
73-6 

17-1 

V  8.5 

0.6 

0.2 

100.0 


1/  Based  on  over  90  percent  of  total  market  sales. 

2/  Sold  in  promotional  campaign,  February-April  1958. 

3/  Sold  in  promotional  campaigns,  February-April  1957  and  1958. 

5/  This  percentage  may  understate  the  actual  position  of  the  l6-ounce  pack- 
age since  the  nonreporting  firm  vas  known  to  sell  the  l6-ounce  size  package 
only  for  household  use . 


In  the  northern  markets,  cottage  cheese  is  packaged  almost  entirely  in  the 
traditional  paper  carton,  and  the  use  of  glass  or  plastic  appeared  to  be  limited 
to  seasonal  or  special  promotional  occasions .  The  markets  utilize  an  array  of 
sizes  ranging  from  the  10-ounce  container  through  the  32-ounce  container  for  con-] 
sumer  use,  and  the  5-pound  and  larger  bulk  containers  for  institutions  (table  7). 
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Table  7- — Cottage  cheese  sales,  "by  size  of  container,  northern  markets, 

February -May  1958 


Markets 

Container 

size 

'          Des  Moines  l/ 

Omaha 

South 

Bend 

Pounds 

Percent 

;        Pounds 

Percent 

Pounds 

Perceno 

10 -ounce . . . 

:          14,431 

:        1.2 

12-ounce . . . 

410,772 

59-7 

481,577   : 

4l.O     : 

5,779 

1-3 

15-ounce . . . 

2/       6,33^ 

V  : 

l6-ounce. . . 

•:V 

4,166 

:        3/ 

•5/  288,113 

24.5     : 

317,596 

71-9 

30-ounce . . . 

32,0^7 

:         2.7     : 

32-ounce .  .  . 

220,221 

:       32.0 

:6/  132,898 

•       11-3     : 

43,400 

9-8 

5 -pound. . . . 

35,720 

:         5-1 

140,415 

11.9     ; 

3,190 

3/ 

Bulk 

16,933 

2.4 

76,9^1 

6-5 

71,21*6 

ig.1 

Total .... 

.:       687,812 

100.0 

:  1,172,756 

100.0 

441,211 

100.0 

l/     Polk  County  only,    e 

excluding  ' 

'country  routes." 

2/     Tumblers 

in  special 

.  promotioi 

1. 

3/     Less  than 

1  percenl 

%J     Primarily 

l6-ounce 

:' the rmo -bowls"    in  special  promotion. 

5/     Figure   includes   30( 

)  l6-ounce 

jars  and  380  l6-ounce 

plastic  containers. 

h/     Incluc 

ies 

5,494  pour 

ids  package 

;d  in  plastic. 

In  Des  Moines  and  Omaha,  the  largest  proportion  of  cottage  cheese  was  sold 
in  the  12-ounce  container.   In  South  Bend,  the  l6-ounce  container  was  the  most 
widely  used.   Since  the  consumption  of  cottage  cheese  in  all  3  areas  is  almost 
the  same  on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  consumer  choice  of  carton  size  probably  de- 
pends more  on  what  is  found  in  the  showcase  than  the  few  cents  difference  in 
price . 

Table  8  shows  how  Polk  County  sales  of  cottage  cheese  were  distributed  by 
container  size  and  type  of  outlet. 


Sales  by  Type  of  Cheese 

A  breakdown  of  sales  of  cottage  cheese  by  type  was  made  for  the  17-week 
period,  February-May  1958.  The  division  was  between  creamed  versus  uncreamed 
cottage  cheese  and  small  curd  versus  large  curd  cottage  cheese.  Albany,  Ga., 
and  Anniston,  Ala.,  reported  that  all  of  their  sales  were  of  the  creamed  type, 
while  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  93  percent  of  sales  were  creamed  cottage  cheese  and  7 
percent  uncreamed  (table  9) •   All  3  of  these  markets  reported  sales  of  both 
small  curd  and  large  curd  cottage  cheese,  with  Columbus  having  a  more  even  dis- 
tribution between  the  two  types.   In  Columbus,  56  percent  of  sales  were  small 
curd  and  in  Albany,  lU  percent  were  small  curd.   Sales  in  Anniston  were  93  per- 
cent small  curd. 
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Table  8. — Sales  of  cottage  cheese,  by  type  of  outlet  and  container  size, 
Des  Moines  (Polk  County),  Iowa,  February -May  1958 


Sales  by  type  outlet  in  Polk  County 

Unit 

Retail 

Wholesale 

size 

\   Home  delivery 

Groceries/ 
:  delicatessen 

:  Restaurants/ 
hotels 

Hospitals 

12-ounce . . 
l6-ounce . . 
32-ounce . . : 
5 -pound. . . 
Bulk  2/ . . . 

Pounds 

:    114-2,179     '• 

1/  k,l66           : 

lj-9,61+9     : 

:     5,295 
14-,  082 

Pounds 
261,005 

:    160,100 
1,14-10 
1,282 

Pounds 
:      6,627 

:     9,732 
:     29,015     : 
9,kkk 

Pounds 
:       961 

:       7^ 
2,125 

Total . . . 

205,371 

^23,797     i 

5^,818 

3,826 

1/  Primarily  l6-ounce  bowls  in  special  promotion. 

2/  Packaged  in  2-  and  5 -pound  containers,  but  records  kept  in  pounds  sold. 

Table  9. — Sales  of  cottage  cheese,  by  type  of  cheese,  17 -week  period,  February- 
May  1958,  Columbus  and  Albany,  Ga.,  and  Anniston,  Ala. 


Type 

of 

cheese 

[               Percent  of  total  sales 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Albany,  Ga. 

Anniston,  Ala. 

Creamed: 

Uncr earned:        ; 

14^.5 
:       52.3 

:      3-2      ; 
1+.0 

:      86.0 
II4-.O 

!       6.8 
93-2 

100.0 

100 . 0               ; 

100.0 

fa 


Atlanta  and  one  other  southern  market  reported  sales  of  cottage  cheese  with 
other  foods  such  as  chives,  pineapple,  etc.,  added.  Sales  were  reported  with 
pineapple  or  garden  salad  added;  the  total  amount  of  these  combinations,  however  j 
was  small.  Creamed  cottage  cheese  was  found  more  often  than  the  dry  product  and 
the  large  curd  type  was  the  most  prevalent. 

Creamed  cottage  cheese  was  easily  the  best  seller  in  all  3  of  the  northern 
markets,  accounting  for  more  than  90  percent  of  sales.  The  curd  size  of  creamed 
cottage  cheese  was  about  evenly  divided  between  large  and  small  in  Des  Moines 

uth  Bend,  but  in  Omaha  large  curd  creamed  cottage  cheese  constituted  the 
majority  (82  percent)  of  cottage  cheese  sales  (table  10). 
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Table  10. — Sales  of  cottage  cheese,  "by  type  of  cheese,  northern  markets, 

February-May  1958 


Markets 

Product 

Des  Moines  1/ 

\                Omaha 

South  Bend 

Pounds 

Percent 

Pounds 

:   Percent 

Pounds 

Percent 

Cottage   cheese : 

i 

1 

Creamed : 

Large  curd. . . . 

373,681 

:       5M     . 

962, 579 

82.0 

176,693 

1*0.0 

Small  curd. . . . 

287,189 

in. 7 

119,803, 

10.2 

2^3,830 

:        55-2 

Uncreamed: 

Large   curd. . . . 

2kk 

2/ 

56,165 

:          5-0 

11,637 

2.6 

1,501 

2/ 

23, 3^2 

2.0 

^55 

:          2/ 

Combination 

Total 

25,197 

3-6 

10,867 

2/ 

8,596 

1-9 

687,812 

100.0 

:l, 172,756 

100.0 

1^1,211 

100.0 

1/  Polk  County  only. 
2/  Less  than  1  percent 


Little  dry  cottage  cheese  in  either  curd  size  was  sold  in  the  northern  mar- 
kets and  the  combination  type,  where  chives,  pineapple,  or  other  ingredients 
are  added,  was  also  a  minor  factor.  The  combination  type  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  a  seasonal  item. 


Availability 

Observations  were  made  in  sample  stores  for  one  week  in  three  consecutive 
months  in  each  market.  These  were  timed  to  coincide  with  prepromotion,  promo- 
tion, and  postpromotion  periods . 

In  all  3  periods  cottage  cheese  was  handled  by  all  of  the  stores  visited 
in  each  of  the  3  smaller  southern  markets.   Anniston  had  the  highest  average 
number  of  units  of  cottage  cheese  displayed  in  a  specific  time  period,  with 
Columbus  second.   In  Anniston,  in  the  postpromotion  period,  an  average  of  ^5 
units  per  store  were  displayed  in  chain  stores.   In  Columbus,  the  highest  aver- 
age number  of  units  displayed  in  the  chains  was  37-5  units  in  the  second  time 
period.   The  average  number  of  units  displayed  in  independent  stores  was  much 
lower  than  in  chain  cutlets  in  all  3  southern  markets.  This  disparity  was  due, 
primarily,  to  the  generally  smaller  display  cases  found  in  independent  stores. 

In  Columbus,  Albany,  and  Anniston,  5  different  brands  of  cottage  cheese 
were  available  for  purchase  by  consumers .   For  Columbus  and  Albany,  2  brands  of 
cottage  cheese  were  processed  and  distributed  by  local  dairies  and  were  avail- 
able on  home  delivery  routes  and  in  retail  grocery  stores.   The  other  3  brands 
were  regional  or  national  brands  available  only  in  retail  grocery  stores — 
mainly  supermarkets . 
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In  Atlanta,  in  all  3  time  periods,  cottage  cheese  was  handled  by  all  the 
chains  visited  hut  only  by  a  little  over  half  of  the  independent  food  stores. 
There  were  about  k  brands,  on  the  average,  displayed  in  the  chain  stores  com- 
pared with  2  in  the  independent  stores. 

Data  in  northern  markets  were  collected  to  provide  information  relative  to 
the  number  of  facings  3/,  and  the  number  of  units  available  in  each  of  the 
stores  before,  during,  and  after  promotion.  A  considerable  amount  of  shelf 
space  was  allotted  to  the  product  (table  11).  The  average  number  of  facings 
per  store  was  smallest  in  South  Bend,  where  the  displays  totaled  If ,h}    22.5; 
and  20.2  facings  before,  during,  and  after  the  promotion.  The  other  two  nor- 
thern markets  averaged  about  25  facings  with  little  fluctuations  during  the  3 
periods . 

Table  11. — Availability  of  cottage  cheese,  chain  vs.  independent,  northern 

markets,  1958 


Period 


Markets 


Des  Moines  1/ 


Average 

number 

facings 


Average 
units 

available 


Omaha  l/ 


Average 

number 

facings 


Average 
units 

available 


South  Bend  l/ 


Average 

number 

facings 


Average 

units 

available 


Before  promotion: 

Independents .  . . 

Chains 

All 

During  promotion: 

Independents . . . 

Chains 

All 

After  promotion: 

Independents . . . 

Chains 

All 


Number 

22.3 
31-5 
25.2 

3/  19.9 
33-2 
2I+.3 

22.  k 

30.1 
2k. 9 


Number 

83.6 

130.8 

98.8 

99-8 
206.8 
135-5 

105-9 
157.0 
122.3 


Number 

2/ 

11.6 
36.^ 
2J+.8 

11.7 

1+0.1 

26.k 


Number 

2/ 

31.0 
125.7 
81.7 

3^.0 

V  1^3-7 
90.9 


Number 

]A.i 

22.6 
17.  h 

18.1 
29.6 
22-5 

15.0 
28.6 
20.2 


Number 

63.6 
85.6 
72.1 

55-5 
87.2 
67.7 

14-3-1 


87. 
60, 


1/  Des  Moines,  19  independents  and  9  chains;  0maha; 
chains;  South  Bend,  16  independents  and  10  chains. 
2/  Data  unavailable . 

3/  One  independent  closed  for  remodeling. 
hj     One  chain  closed  permanently. 


13  independents  and  15 


Des  Moines  offered  an  average  of  98.8  units  per  display  before  promotion, 
units  during  promotion,  and  122-3  units  after  promotion.  Probably  because 
of  the  conditions  of  high  unemployment  prevailing,  and  no  special  promotional 

facing,  here,  represents  the  front  (or  top,  depending  upon  the  type 
T  display  case)  which  the  consumer  sees.  A  display  2  cartons  high  (or  deep) 
cartons  wide  would  be  k   facings  regardless  of  the  number  of  cartons  be- 
hind or  under  the  facings. 
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efforts  being  expended,  the  control  market  of  South  Bend  shoved  some  decrease 
in  availability  during  and  after  promotion.   Only  two  store  observations  could 
be  made  in  Omaha,  during  and  after  promotion.  The  data  do  provide,  however,  a 
good  idea  of  the  amount  of  shelf  space  allotted  to  cottage  cheese  and  the  number 
of  units  available  in  and  between  the  markets.   In  each  of  the  3  northern  mar- 
kets, the  consumer  could  make  a  selection  from  approximately  k   major  brands. 

All  of  the  sample  stores  in  the  northern  markets  handled  both  large  and 
small  curd,  and  all  of  the  stores  sold  creamed  cottage  cheese.   In  Des  Moines, 
96  percent  of  the  stores  offered  the  combination  type  of  cheese  (cottage  cheese 
with  chives  or  pineapple);  in  Omaha,  5^  percent  handled  it;  and  in  South  Bend, 
38  percent  made  it  available.   In  all,  52  of  the  82  stores  in  the  sample  (63 
percent)  sold  the  combination  type  cottage  cheese  and,  while  this  represents 
the  majority  of  the  outlets,  it  was  noted  that  the  number  of  cartons  available 
in  this  type  of  product  was  small  in  relation  to  regular  cottage  cheese.  Dry  or 
uncreamed  cottage  cheese  was  available  only  in  small  quantities  and  in  a  limited 
number  of  outlets.   In  Des  Moines,  21  percent  of  the  sample  stores  handled  dry 
cottage  cheese;  Omaha,  18  percent;  and  South  Bend,  27  percent.   For  the  3  nor- 
thern markets,  18  of  the  82  stores  sold  dry  cheese.   In  Omaha,  in  this  connec- 
tion, 36  percent  handled  a  "slender"  product.   In  that  market  there  appeared  to 
be  a  growing  demand  for  this  neither  creamed  nor  dry  product. 


Price  and  Package  Size 

Data  on  prices  of  cottage  cheese  were  collected  during  in-store  observa- 
tions in  each  of  the  southern  markets.   Generally,  cottage  cheese  was  priced 
lower  in  the  chain  supermarkets  than  in  the  independent  grocery  stores.   In 
Columbus,  chain  supermarket  prices  for  the  12-ounce  unit  of  cottage  cheese 
ranged  from  25  cents  to  29  cents,  with  25  cents  being  the  most  frequently  obser- 
ved price  in  all  3  periods.  The  l6-ounce  size  unit  was  sold  at  31  cents  by  most 
chains  in  the  same  market  in  all  3  periods,  with  prices  ranging  from  29  cents  to 
35  cents.  Approximately  equal  amounts  of  the  l6-ounce  unit  size  were  sold  at 
33  cents  and  35  cents  in  independent  stores  in  all  3  periods. 

In  Albany,  the  usual  price  for  the  12-ounce  unit  size  was  26  cents  in  both 
the  chain  supermarkets  and  independent  stores  in  all  3  periods,  and  prices 
ranged  from  25  cents  to  27  cents  per  unit. 

In  chain  supermarkets  in  Anniston  the  predominant  price  for  the  12-ounce 
container  was  25  cents  in  the  first  time  period,  23  cents  in  the  second  period, 
and  25  cents  in  the  third  period,  with  prices  ranging  from  22  cents  to  25  cents 
per  unit.   In  the  independent  grocery  stores  in  Anniston  prices  of  cottage 
cheese  ranged  from  23  cents  per  unit  to  29  cents  for  the  12-ounce  container  size 
and  the  most  often  quoted  price  was  25  cents  per  unit  in  all  3  periods,  h/ 

The  12-ounce  unit  package  for  cottage  cheese  was  found  in  all  stores 
selling  the  product  in  Atlanta.   In  addition,  many  stores  handled  the  l6-ounce 

"T+7  Displays  of  cottage  cheese  in  l6-ounce  containers  were  too  infrequent 
in  the  Albany  and  Anniston  markets  to  indicate  definite  pricing  patterns. 
Cottage  cheese  was  also  offered  in  8-ounce  and  32-ounce  containers,  but  too  in- 
frequent to  indicate  pricing  patterns  for  either  size . 
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size  package,  while  a  few  chain  stores  offered  an  8-ounce  package.  Prices  for  |ii: 
the  12-ounce  unit  in  independent  stores  ranged  from  2k  to  35  cents  with  the 
modal  value  being  25  cents.  In  the  chains,  a  much  narrower  range,  23  to  27 
cents,  was  observed  for  the  12-ounce  unit,  with  the  25  cent  price  again  the  mosl  :: 
predominant.  For  the  l6-ounce  package,  prices  ranged  from  33  to  39  cents  in  in-  e 
dependent  food  stores  and  from  31  to  35  cents  in  the  large  chain  establishments,  i: 
The  low  end  of  the  price  range  for  the  l6-ounce  package  was  most  prevalent  in 
both  types  of  stores.  The  8-ounce  package— found  only  in  chains  and  infre- 
quently— varied  in  price  from  19  to  23  cents. 

As  indicated  in  table  12,  there  was  little  or  no  fluctuations  in  the  aver- 
age price  paid  by  the  consumer  in  most  of  the  popular  retail  sizes  in  northern 
markets.  Prices  were  recorded  for  the  best-selling  size  in  each  area.  While 
the  range  of  prices  varies  quite  noticeably  in  a  few  instances,  the  average 
price  remained  almost  constant.  Modal  prices  were:  12-ounce,  2k   cents;  16- 
ounce,  29  cents;  and  32-ounce,  55  cents. 

Table  12. — Average  price  per  size  container,  northern  markets,  1958 


Market  and 
package  size 


Period 


Before  promotion 


Average 
price 


Range 


During  promotion 


Average 
price 


Range 


After  promotion 


Average 
price 


Range 


Des  Moines : 

12-ounce . . 

l6 -ounce . . 

32-ounce . . 
Omaha: 

12-ounce . . 

l6-ounce . . 

32-ounce . . 
South  Bend: 

12-ounce . . 

l6-ounce . . 

32-ounce . . 
All  markets : 

12-ounce . . 

l6-ounce . . 

32-ounce . . 


Cents 
23-7 
55-7 

i 


30.2 
52.  k 

23.7 
30.2 
55-0 


1/  Data  not  available . 


Cents 
19  -  2k 
39  -  59 

i 


27 
^5 

19 
27 
39 


3^ 

59 

2k 
3^ 
59 


Cents 

23.5 
55-8 

2^.3 
27.8 
56.2 


29.8 
52.1 

23.9 
29.0 

55-5 


Cents 

19  -  2k 

39  ■■  69 

23  -  25 
25  -  29 
53  -  59 


25 
k5 

19 
25 
39 


3^ 

59 

25 
3k 
69 


Cents 
23.5 
55-^ 

■2U-.0 

27.7 
55-8 


30.1 
52.2 

23.8 
29.0 
55-0 


Location  of  Display 


Cents 

19  -  2k 

39  -  59 

23  -  25 
25  -  29 
53  -  61 


25 
^5 

19 
25 
39 


33 
63 

25 
33 
63 


The  locations  of  the  cottage  cheese  displays  were  not  uniform  in  any  of  the 
smaller  southern  markets.  In  Columbus,  cottage  cheese  was  displayed  in  7  dif- 
5nt  locations  in  the  stores  in  the  sample.  Although  more  displays  were  lo- 
in the  right  rear,  this  location  accounted  for  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
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displays  in  all  of  the  stores.   In  Albany,  cottage  cheese  was  displayed  in  5 
different  locations  in  the  stores  with  the  left  rear  and  the  right  rear  being 
the  most  popular  locations.   However,  displays  in  each  of  these  locations  ac- 
counted for  less  than  30  percent  of  total  displays.   In  Anniston,  cottage  cheese 
was  displayed  in  6  different  locations  in  the  stores.  About  30  percent  of  the 
displays  were  located  in  the  left  rear  of  the  stores  and  25  percent  in  the  right 
rear. 

For  both  chain  and  independent  grocery  stores  in  Atlanta,  cottage  cheese 
displays  were  most  often  found  in  the  rear  of  the  store .  This  was  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  case  of  independents  than  chains •  A  sizeable  number  of  chain 
stores  displayed  cottage  cheese  up  front,  close  to  the  checkout  counters. 

In  the  3  smaller  southern  markets  most  cottage  cheese  displays  were  located 
with  or  next  to  displays  of  other  dairy  products.   In  Columbus,  about  70  percent 
of  the  cottage  cheese  displays  were  next  to  or  part  of  the  general  dairy  dis- 
plays .   In  the  Albany  and  Anniston  markets  all  displays  were  with  other  dairy 
products,  more  than  half  being  with  the  fresh  dairy  products. 

Cottage  cheese  was  found  displayed  with  many  different  products  in  Atlanta. 
But,  about  2  out  of  3  times,  it  was  next  to  butter,  cheese,  or  fluid  dairy 
products,  particularly  sour  cream. 

In  all  three  northern  markets,  the  rear  of  the  store  was  the  usual  place  to 
find  the  product  and  about  72  percent  of  the  stores  located  it  there  (fig.  11). 

Location  of  Cottage  Cheese  Displays 


Total 
Rear: 
71-9$ 


Total 
Center 

2h.% 


Total 

Front: 

3-6$ 


First  position 
Left  Rear 

Second  position 

Center  Rear 

lk.6% 

Third  position 
Right  Rear 

Fourth  position 
Left  Center 
9-8# 

Fifth  position 
Center 

8.6$ 

Sixth  position 
Right  Center 

6.1$ 

Seventh  position 

Left  Front 

2.ty 

Center  Front 

Eighth  position 
Right  Front 
1.2$ 

Figure  11 
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The  pattern  followed  an  almost  perfect  descending  order,  left  to  right,  from 
rear  to  front.  The  left  rear  position  was  the  most  popular  choice  with  k$   per-' 
cent  of  the  displays.  The  right  front  was  found  to  be  the  least  popular  with 
1  percent  of  the  displays  located  in  that  position. 

All  of  the  sample  stores  in  the  northern  markets  displayed  cottage  cheese 
in  refrigerated  coolers  with  milk  and  cream.  Of  the  total  stores,  82  percent 
kept  cottage  cheese  in  the  open-top  "look-down"  type  refrigerated  chest.   Seven 
teen  percent  stored  it  in  the  vertical,  glass -door  cooler,  and  1  store  kept  it 
in  the  meat  case  (table  13) ■ 

Table  13 . — Type  of  cooler  for  displaying  cottage  cheese,  northern  markets,  1958 


Type  of  display 

Markets 

Des  Moines 

Omaha 

'  South  Bend 

All  markets 

•Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Open  top,  with 

milk  and  cream. . . : 
Vertical,  with 

milk  and  cream. . . 

25 
•   3 

89-3 
:  10.7 

18   : 

9 
1 

6fc.3 

32.1 
3.6 

2k 
:   2  . 

92.3 
7-7 

67 

ik 

1 

81.7 

17-1 
1.2 

Total 

•  23 

100.0 

28 

100.0 

26 

100.0 

82 

100.0 

The  preponderance  of  outlets  offering  cottage  cheese  in  the  open-top  type 
cooler  emphasizes  the  importance  of  an  attractive  cover,  easily  identified  as 
cottage  cheese,  since  the  customer  often  sees  only  the  top  of  the  carton. 


QUALITY  CHECKS 


The  Dairy  Department  of  the  University  of  Georgia  has  a  continuing  program 
for  helping  Georgia  dairies  improve  their  dairy  products,  including  the  testing 
of  cottage  cheese  samples  for  composition  and  quality  from  markets  throughout 
the  State.   Some  of  the  test  results  from  Georgia  markets  were  made  available 
for  this  study.   In  addition,  the  Dairy  Department  ran  quality  checks  on  cottage 
cheese  obtained  from  the  North  Central  test  cities.   In  both  southern  and  nor- 
thern test  markets  the  samples  for  quality  testing  were  purchased  direct  from 
retail  stores  by  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  personnel  and  shipped  under 
refrigerated  conditions  to  the  University  of  Georgia. 

The  composition  factors  are  butterfat  content  and  total  solids  content. 
The  quality  factors  tested  were  coliform  count  per  gram,  body  and  texture,  and 
flavor  factors.  A  count  of  psychrophilic  organisms  5/,  another  recently  deter- 
mined quality  factor  in  refrigerated  foods,  was  not  made. 


5/ Psychrophilic  organisms  are  cold  loving  organisms  that  multiply  at 
near  freezing  temperatures. 
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In  the  past,  some  daily  industry  spokesmen  have  blamed  poor  quality  of  cot- 
tage cheese  offered  for  sale  in  the  South  as  an  important  factor  in  the  lover 
level  of  sales  compared  to  other  geographic  regions.   However,  the  results  of 
the  composition  and  quality  tests  indicate  that  neither  the  composition  nor  the 
quality  of  cottage  cheese  was  superior  in  samples  from  one  area  over  samples 
from  the  other  area.   It  appears  that  the  quality  factor  is  important  as  a 
deterrent  to  increasing  sales  in  both  southern  and  northern  markets.   This  also 
indicates  that  other  factors  probably  are  more  important  than  quality  in  keeping 
cottage  cheese  sales  as  low  as  they  are  in  the  South. 

Composition  Factors 

3utterfat.-In  the  southern  markets,  22  percent  of  the  samples  tested  had  a 
butterfat  content  below  the  Federal  minimum  standard  of  h   percent  for  creamed 
cottage  cheese.  At  the  other  extreme,  29  percent  of  the  samples  had  a  butter- 
fat  content  of  6  percent  or  more .   In  the  northern  markets,  36  percent  of  the 
samples  had  a  butterfat  content  below  the  k   percent  minimum  Federal  standard 
and  22  percent  of  the  samples  had  a  butterfat  content  of  6  percent  or  more. 

Total  solids. -In  the  southern  markets,  21  percent  of  the  samples  had  a 
total  solids  content  below  the  minimum  Federal  standard  of  20  percent,  and  20 
percent  of  the  samples  had  a  total  solids  content  of  more  than  23  percent.   In 
the  northern  markets,  l^J-  percent  of  the  samples  had  a  total  solids  content  below 
20  percent,  and  1^4-  percent  of  the  samples  had  a  total  solids  content  of  more 
than  23  percent. 

Quality  Factors 

Coliform  count  per  gram. -The  presence  of  coliforms  denotes  uncleanliness 
in  cottage  cheese  and  it  is  highly  desirable  for  cottage  cheese  to  be  free  of 
coliforms.  A  relatively  high  percentage  of  the  samples  tested  were  free  of 
coliforms,  71  percent  for  the  southern  markets,  and  58  percent  for  the  northern 

markets. 

Body  and  texture . -The  most  frequently  noted  body  and  texture  defects  in  the 
samples  tested  from  the  southern  markets  were  "pasty"  and  "free  whey."  Other 
defects  noted  were  "weak  or  crumbly,"  "dry,"  or  "hard  curd."   The  texture  defect 
occurring  most  often  in  samples  obtained  in  the  North  Central  test  markets  was 
"pasty"  followed  by  "dry"  and  "hard  curd." 

Flavor. -In  samples  from  southern  markets,  6  flavor  defects  were  noted  and 
5  flavor  defects  were  noted  in  samples  from  northern  markets.   "Acid  taste"  was 
noted  more  times  for  each  area.  For  the  southern  markets,  "acid  taste"  was 
noted  in  ?1  percent  of  the  samples  having  flavor  defects  and  "staleness"  was 
noted  in  20  percent  of  the  samples  having  flavor  defects.   For  the  northern 
markets,  "acid  taste"  was  noted  in  36  percent  of  the  samples  having  flavor  de- 
fects.  "Staleness,"  "flat  flavor,"  and  "unnatural  flavor"  were  the  next  3 
important  flavor  defects  noted  in  samples  from  the  northern  markets  and  each  of 
these  flavor  defects  was  noted  in  lo  percent  of  the  samples  having  flavor 
defects. 
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APPENDIX 

Consumer  Panel  Data  6/ 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
information  was  obtained  from  the  Atlanta  Consumer  Panel  on  cottage  cheese  pur- 
chases. The  principal  purpose  of  the  panel  is  to  provide  continuous  weekly  datai 
on  food  purchases  for  use  in  analytical  studies  of  the  demand  for  foods.  Data 
are  recorded  on  quantities  of  foods  purchased,  prices  paid,  expenditures, 
changes  in  household  composition,  family  income,  and  other  pertinent  information 

The  weeks  6  through  28  (mid-February  to  mid-June)  in  1957  and  1953  were  se- 
lected to  observe  the  consumption  of  cottage  cheese  by  the  panel  families  in 
Atlanta.  It  was  during  this  period  in  1958  that  an  intensive  promotional 
campaign  for  cottage  cheese  was  conducted.   Information  was  obtained  concerning 
purchasing  patterns  of  cottage  cheese  by  the  panel  families,  their  family 
characteristics,  size  of  purchase,  price  paid,  and  on  other  factors  which  are 
believed  to  have  an  effect  on  cottage  cheese  consumption. 

More  families  in  Atlanta  bought  cottage  cheese  in  February-May  1958  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1957-  In  addition,  the  average  size  of  purchase  per 
buying  family  increased  from  ik.f   ounces  in  1957  "to  15-6  ounces  in  1958-  The 
percentage  of  all  families  buying  cottage  cheese  in  any  one  week,  mid-February 
to  mid-June  1958;  ranged  from  5-7  to  13*5  percent.  The  percentage  of  families 
buying  cottage  cheese  was  highest  in  the  first  3  weeks  of  March,  coinciding  with 
the  peak  of  the  promotional  campaign. 

Average  weekly  expenditures  for  cottage  cheese  by  buying  families  increased 
from  30-^-  cents  in  1957  "to  3^-«8  cents  in  1958.  This  increase  was  due  in  part  to 
the  extra  expenditures  by  consumers  for  cottage  cheese  in  special  promotional 
devices  such  as  mugs  and  tumblers.  After  adjustment  for  the  extra  cost  of  mugs 
and  tumblers,  average  weekly  expenditures  were  30-3  cents  in  1957  and  31-7  cents 
in  1958.  There  was  virtually  no  change  in  the  reported  retail  price  paid  be- 
tween 1957  and  1958,  with  it  being  just  a  little  under  2.1  cents  per  ounce.      1 

r 

Sixty  percent  of  the  families  buying  cottage  cheese  had  annual  incomes  of 
$^,000  or  more,  with  30  percent  of  them  in  the  $6,000  and  over  bracket.  Only  12 
percent  had  incomes  less  than  $2,000.  This  is  vastly  different  from  the  total 
panel  in  which  25  percent  of  the  families  were  in  the  $2,000  or  less  bracket. 
Only  37  percent  of  the  families  in  the  panel  had  incomes  of  $^,000  or  more  com- 
pared with  60  percent  for  users  of  cottage  cheese.  Just  over  80  percent  of  the 
families  buying  cottage  cheese  were  white  compared  with  62  percent  white 
families  in  the  universe  (fig.  12). 

The  consumer  panel  data  also  indicated  that  those  families  with  1  and  2 
persons  were  more  likely  to  buy  cottage  cheese  than  other  families.  Large  fami- 
lies, of  5  or  more  persons,  were  relatively  poor  buyers.  Families  in  which  the 
homemaker  was  between  31  and  ^5  years  of  age  were  relatively  good  buyers,  while 
families  least  likely  to  buy  were  those  with  younger  homemaker s,  30  years  of 
age  and  under. 

6/  Consumer  panel  data  were  available  only  for  the  Atlanta  market. 
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COTTAGE  CHEESE 

Characteristics   of  Buying    and  All  Families,   Atlanta,  Ga., 
Feb.-May,  1957  and  1958 


CHARACTERISTICS 
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U.   S.    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE  N  EG.    6616- 58  (  10  )        AGRICULTURAL    MARKETING    SERVICE 


Figure  12 


Market  Characteristics 

The  market  characteristics  for  all  of  the  markets  studied  are  listed  in 
table  1^.  The  market  area  for  Albany  and  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  Anniston,  Ala., 
was  determined  to  "be  the  urbanized  or  metropolitan  area  in  and  around  each  city. 
The  same  was  true  for  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  South  Bend,  Ind.  For  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
the  market  area  was  considered  to  include  all  of  Polk  County.   In  each  of  these 
markets  the  urbanized  area  corresponded  to  the  area  of  uniform  availability  of 
cottage  cheese  and  of  uniform  promotional  activities. 
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